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Portland provides the reigning model 
for growth management in the United 
States. While a political culture con- 
ducive to regional planning arose a 
generation ago, the urban vision that 
Portland is now approaching was ar- 
ticulated decades earlier. This article 
examines Lewis Mumford’s Regional 
Planning in the Northwest, a work activists 
used to promote and eventually create 
a Metropolitan Greenspace System. 
This plan was one of two that Mum- 
ford authored, and while little more 
than a visionary guide, it provides in- 
sight into both the peculiar nature of 
the Portland planning system and the 
planning philosophy of America’s most 
renowned urbanist. 


Stephenson is an associate professor in 
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ment, and director of Growth Manage- 
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A Vision of Green 


Lewis Mumford’s Legacy in 
Portland, Oregon 


R. Bruce Stephenson 


Ihave seen a lot of scenery in my life, but I have seen nothing so tempt- 
ing asa home for man than this Oregon country. ... You have the basis 
here for civilization on its highest scale. ... 

Lewis Mumford (1938a, p. 26) 


... experiments in urban policy here [(Portland) have] implications for 
communities across the country struggling with problems of traffic 
and growth, of blighted center-city neighborhoods and suburbs en- 
croaching on farms and forests. 

David Broder (1998, p. M2) 


ortland is a premier “green city” whose quality of life is consistently 

ranked among the highest in the United States (Chapman & Starker, 

1987; Friedman, 1993; Partners for Livable Communities, 1994). In an 
era when government planning is viewed as a problem, not a solution, Port- 
land provides a rare model for melding environmental protection and a 
booming economy (Artibise, Moudon, & Seltzer, 1997; Easterbrook, 1995; 
Egan, 1996). “Even more shocking,” wrote columnist E. J. Dionne, Jr., “the 
planning system—in place since 1973—is popular” (Dionne, Jr., 1997, p. 
A27). Yet, even in this planning Mecca, half a century lapsed before citizens 
moved toward the regional city Lewis Mumford had envisioned. Exploring 
the slow realization of Mumford’s vision not only opens another chapter in 
Portland’s planning history (Abbott, 1983; Blackford, 1993; MacColl, 1979); 
it may also help other metropolitan regions trying to replicate the Oregon 
growth management model. 

Portland lines both sides of the Willamette River just south of its junc- 
ture with the Columbia River. The surrounding landscape is a scenic mix of 
bucolic farmland, evergreen forests, and commanding mountain peaks. His- 
torically, Portland’s economy centered on timber and agriculture, which 
made the landscape a common bond in the life of residents and a central 
concern for numerous plans (Artibise, Moudon, & Seltzer, 1997). The long- 
standing effort to systematically preserve the northern Willamette Valley’s 
scenic and productive landscape is due, in part, to a “moralistic political cul- 
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ture” (Abbott, 1994, p. 207) that values the public good 
over the individual. Since 1970, Portlanders have gener- 
ally accepted the notion that government should enforce 
a system of public planning and land-use controls to 
guide private land developers toward collective goals 
(Abbott, 1994). While a unique political culture under- 
lies Portland’s growth management system, good for- 
tune has also contributed. 

The creation of Forest Park, the largest wilderness 
preserve in an American city, typifies the Portland expe- 
rience. In 1903, John Olmsted, Frederick Law Olmsted’s 
stepson, recommended establishing a linear park along 
the Tualatin Ridge on the west side of Portland. The 
Parks Board executed only a portion of the Olmsted 
plan, and almost all of the Tualatin Ridge remained in 
private hands. In 1915, subdividers platted 1,400 acres 
along the ridge and investors were soon secured. Road 
building, however, proved too difficult on the steep 
slopes and the project collapsed. The City gained title to 
the property, but Olmsted’s proposal remained buried 
until the City hired Robert Moses in 1943 to delineate 
public projects for postwar development. Moses rejuve- 
nated the idea of a “Forest Park,” recommending “that 
the steep wooded hillsides located on the westerly border 
of the City be placed in public ownership” (Moses, 1943, 
p- 38). After the war, a “Committee of Fifty” championed 
Moses’ proposal and, in September 1948, the City Coun- 
cil dedicated 4,200 acres to create Forest Park (Houle, 
1988). Today this 5,000-acre preserve lies in the midst of 
one of the nation’s faster growing urban regions, a prod- 
uct of vision, perseverance, and luck. Like the Olmsted 
blueprint for Forest Park, Lewis Mumford’s summons 
for a green, regional city waited for decades until finally 
resurrected in the late 1980s. 


Lewis Mumford’s Vision of Green 


In his first book, The Story of Utopias (1922), Mum- 
ford introduced the concept of regionalism, a philosophic 
template to guide modern city-building around the con- 
structs of nature (Luccarelli, 1995; Thomas, 1990). All 
individuals and societies hold utopian notions of a bet- 
ter life, but without a vision that incorporates limits as 
well as aspirations, he wrote, “the outlook for our civi- 
lization is almost as dismal as Herr Spengler finds it in 
Der Untergang des Abendlandes” (Mumford, 1922, p. 268). 
Science and technology were remaking the world, but 
Mumford feared that if these forces were not channeled 
into “human patterns,” individuals would be cut off 
from nature and become as standardized as the modern 
city’s growing proliferation of machines. He advocated 
regional surveys as the means to focus scientific studies 
on the needs of the local community, while the Garden 
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City concept provided the model for building eutopias— 
“good places” that “spring out of the realities of our en- 
vironment” (Mumford, 1922, p. 307). 

In 1927, in his keynote address at the National City 
Planning Conference, Mumford challenged the nation’s 
planners to adopt a regional perspective. He chastised 
the profession’s bent for viewing cities as machines de- 
signed for production rather than biological organisms 
capable of reproduction. “City planning can do nothing 
on this basis which cannot be done just as well as a mat- 
ter of engineering technique, and just as blindly from the 
social standpoint, in the... municipal engineer’s office” 
(Mumford, 1927, p. 47). Unless planners recognized re- 
gional environmental constraints, cities would pass “the 
limits of functional size and use” (p. 48). Mumford re- 
counted a sequence of deterioration that occurred when 
past urban civilizations exceeded natural limits. Periods 
of excessive growth were followed by ecological cata- 
strophe and then the collapse of cities and civilization. 
The “necropolis” or dead city, Mumford cautioned, was 
the fate of any society that promoted unlimited growth 
(p. 48). Another decade elapsed, however, until his ideas 
gained national attention. 

In 1938, Mumford’s career reached its apex. After a 
grueling 2-year writing schedule, he published The Cul- 
ture of Cities to laudatory reviews. In this rich study, Mum- 
ford analyzed the evolution of the modern city and cri- 
tiqued American civilization. The world’s first consumer 
economy had no bounds. Given the capabilities of mod- 
ern technology, the nation’s rapid urbanization posed a 
special problem: America’s frontier heritage had created 
a culture that excelled at exploiting nature’s bounty, but 
in their fervor Americans had failed to construct stable 
or well-designed communities. The accelerated expan- 
sion of urban America during the 1920s testified to the 
efficiency of mass production techniques, but standard- 
ized projects followed a factory-style regimen that lacked 
personal or cultural functions. Just as the factory was de- 
signed to assemble and mobilize workers, the modern 
city was becoming a center for assembling and mobiliz- 
ing consumers. Since his first book, Mumford had writ- 
ten of urban dwellers evolving into robots, removed 
from nature, dependent upon artificial means for sur- 
vival, and programmed to consume. In The Culture of 
Cities, he argued that the city was no longer a place to live, 
but a place to buy. “A rootless world removed from the 
sources of life: a Plutonian world, in which living forms 
become frozen into metal: cities... defiling their own 
nest, reaching into the sky after the moon: more paper 
profits, more vicarious substitutes for life” (Mumford, 
1938b, p. 255). 

In 1938, Mumford’s appearance on the cover of Time 
not only attested to his stature as a writer, but to his 
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growing influence in the ongoing experiments to re- 
structure American life. In contrast to most of the intel- 
lectual left, Mumford’s vision of a better society was 
tinted with green rather than red. His environmentalism 
had a revolutionary edge, as he pushed “to transcend the 
machine, and to create a new biological and social envi- 
ronment” (Mumford, 1938b, p. 492). But he eschewed 
radical change for an orderly transformation that would 
bring urban civilization into harmony with evolution- 
ary and organic patterns (Luccarelli, 1995; Miller, 1989). 
The New Deal greenbelt towns outside Milwaukee, Cin- 
cinnati, and Washington, DC, put Mumford’s theories 
to the test and, at the same time, augmented his stature 
as America’s leading urbanist. 


Regional Planning in Portland 


The acclaim that greeted The Culture of Cities afforded 
Mumford the luxury to travel and explore new possibil- 
ities. Out of a flood of offers, he accepted requests from 
Honolulu and the Northwest Regional Council (NRC), a 
nonprofit regional planning group, to work as a consul- 
tant for the first time (Miller, 1989). The Culture of Cities 
was “causing young men to see visions and old men to 
dream dreams,” the NRC’s Ben Kizer wrote to Mumford. 
After this “tremendous task of composing The Culture of 
Cities, new scenes, new aspects of human effort and hu- 
man folly might rest and refresh the spirit” (Kizer, 1938, 
p. 4). The opportunity to visit a region long associated 
with Eden attracted the weary author. The offer to study 
“what the government is doing with the Columbia, that 
great river of power, beauty and greatness” (p. 3) ensured 
his services. 

In 1937, the opening of the Bonneville Dam had 
given regional planning its first foothold in Portland 
(Robbins, 1997). “The Bonneville Dam was . . . a fine 
piece of planning,” Earl Riley, Portland commissioner 
and future mayor, stated in his address to the 1937 
Oregon Planning Conference (Oregon State Planning 
Board, 1937, p. 15). The 300 planning advocates gath- 
ered in Portland were united by the belief that the new 
energy source offered the means to stimulate the econ- 
omy and reduce “haphazard growth” (p. 17). A wave of 
migration from the Dust Bowl had diminished the sup- 
ply of affordable land, but with the Bonneville complex, 
stated Walter Blucher, executive director of the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, “new growth...can be 
the deliverance or the destruction of the area, depend- 
ing on how it is controlled. ... This is the only place in 
the United States new enough so that you can make it 
become a land flowing with milk and honey. ... I hope 
you won't spoil it” (p. 18). 

That summer, Portland’s Reed College hosted a fol- 
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FIGURE 1. The Bonneville Dam under construction, 
with Mt. Hood in the background. (Oregon Historical 
Society, negative no. 65247.) 


low-up meeting to discuss creating an agency for dis- 
seminating research on regional issues and coordinat- 
ing planning efforts. The mix of academics, planners, 
and resource managers agreed that “only an impartial 
agency, free from political influence, and financially in- 
dependent of special interest groups could fill the need” 
(NRC, 1943, p. 8). A steering committee organized the 
NRC’s first conference and garnered a 3-year, $74,000 
Rockefeller Foundation grant to establish a three- 
person staffin Portland (NRC, 1943). 

After the NRC opened its new office, Kizer wrote 
Mumford imploring him “to make a swift reconnais- 
sance of this region .. . and discuss our plans with us, 
criticizing and helping us develop them” (Kizer, 1938, p. 
2). It was a unique opportunity. In The Culture of Cities 
Mumford had concentrated on replanning mature re- 
gions, but “here,” as Kizer put it was “a new land, with 
new possibilities of development, with virgin resources” 
(p. 2). Mumford agreed to spend 2 weeks touring the 
Northwest and to deliver a series of lectures on the pros- 
pects for regional planning. 

Like many before him, the worldly traveler was 
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transfixed by Oregon’s landscape. “What I have seen with 
my eyes has been fabulously beautiful: the Great Dou- 
glas firs” and the “snow swept crest of Mt. Hood, rising 
above rim after rim of stark mountains” (Mumford, 
1938d, p. 3). The logging operations, however, amounted 
to a “massacre” (Mumford, 1938e, p. 2). The wasteful 
practices of these “hard-bitten businessmen” did not 
stem from greed, Mumford believed, but from the desire 
for power: “for nothing testifies to power like the ability 
to destroy” (p. 2). 

The picturesque Columbia River Gorge east of Port- 
land especially intrigued him. The “abrupt rocks and 
water falls” reminded him of the “great Chinese paint- 
ings of the classic era. Esthetically, perhaps, the greatest 
landscape I have ever seen,” he wrote, “surpassing in in- 
tensity even... Hawaii” (Mumford, 1938d, pp. 3-4). En- 
croaching industrial development, however, marred this 
natural masterpiece. This preyed on Mumford. A local 
historian wrote that his response, delivered to Portland’s 
City Club, “set the narrow-minded business community 
on their ear” (DeMarco, 1991, p. 129). 

In his speech to the City Club, Mumford proposed 
that Portlanders could “do a job of city planning like 
nowhere else in the world” (Mumford, 1938a, p. 26). But 
after encountering the “neglect in letting this fine land 
with its wonderful scenic beauty get away from you, it 
made me wonder,” he asked, “if you are good enough to 
have it in your possession? Have you enough intelli- 
gence, imagination, and cooperation among you to 
make the best use of these opportunities?” (p. 26). He 
summoned business leaders to “control more vigor- 
ously” (p. 26) the land along the Columbia because in- 
dustry had already decimated some of the most scenic 
sites. 

After this engagement, Mumford’s trip devolved 
into a fast-paced, perfunctory exercise, “even speaking, 
God save me,” he confided in a personal letter, “to the 
[Seattle] Chamber of Commerce!” (Mumford, 1938e, p. 
3). “Out of it all much will... come” (p. 3), but he was un- 
suited for the “role of honored authority” (Mumford, 
1938c, p. 2). While this role was gratifying, he felt rushed, 
“empty,” and yearned for the “whole life” (p. 2). “A week 
of rest on my native soil,” he wrote a friend, “will cause 
me to put forth green shoots again” (Mumford, 1938d, 


psd): 


Regional Planning in the Northwest 


Mumford’s “green shoots” sprouted when he 
penned Regional Planning in the Northwest that fall. The 20- 
page memorandum outlined an alternative to the “false 
ambitions and stultifying slogans” that constituted 
Portland’s “melancholy plan” (Mumford, 1939a, p. 2). 
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He advocated a “change of direction” (p. 3) in planning 
to coincide with the new power-generating capacity of 
the Bonneville complex. Mumford adhered to an “en- 
ergy utopianism,” a belief that once regions switched 
energy sources, the potential for change would dramat- 
ically accelerate. In the Northwest, the new power sys- 
tem was the means to decentralize population into gar- 
den cities and reduce pollution in city centers (White, 
1995S). 

Mumford envisioned Portland branching into a se- 
ries of “urban inter-region|[s]” (Mumford, 1939a, p. 11) 
that balanced function and aesthetics. He recommended 
greening the city’s central core and enhancing the in- 
dustrial and cultural base of smaller towns to foster the 
“reforestation” of urban culture and stem “social ero- 
sion” (p. 20). Directing growth into a system of inter- 
connected “greenbelt towns” would ease congestion, 
while new development would spread around, not over, 
the Willamette Valley’s fertile land and scenic sites. 
Funds spent on “urban rehabilitation” and garden city 
design, Mumford concluded, “would obviate the very 
need for grandiose engineering experiments to which we 
are all by sheer inertia and fashion, too easily commit- 
ted” (p. 19). 

To institute this vision, a “regional authority” need- 
ed “to plan, to zone, to purchase and to dispose of land” 
(Mumford, 1939a, pp. 14-15). Its “first duty” would be to 
channel development “into points of maximum advan- 
tage... without infringing upon the original beauties of 
nature” (p. 13). The authority should also “carry out the 
details” of planning and have the power to over-ride 
“short-sighted local opposition” (p. 15). These “collec- 
tive democratic controls” would inhibit property rights, 
but Mumford forecasted corresponding reductions in 
“disorder ... foul building practices, ... duplicated rail- 
road systems, abandoned logging towns, and dead min- 
ing camps” (p. 7). In addition, greenbelt towns with af- 
fordable housing and integrated transportation systems 
would “provide a special invitation to settlement by new 
industries” (p. 11). 

Mumford remained a utopian at heart. “What Chris- 
tianity expressed in terms of heaven,” he pictured “in 
terms of daily living” (Mumford, 1938b, p. 378). He 
sought to revive the “organic community” (Blake, 1990, 
p. 200), a traditional form balancing work, nature, and 
civic responsibility, in a region blessed with a landscape 
of “overpowering beauty” (Mumford, 1939a, p.1). A ren- 
aissance would ensue, he hoped, once nature became an 
active component of culture, and culture, in turn, har- 
monized around nature. Once “people... know in de- 
tail where they live and how they live; they will be united 
by a common feeling for their landscape, their literature, 
and their language” (Mumford, 1938b, p. 386). Then the 
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FIGURE 2. The Columbia River Gorge. (Courtesy of the USDA Forest Service.) 


northern Willamette Valley would offer a place to live 
Mumford’s cherished “good life,”! rather than merely 
pursuing the goods of life. 

The NRC printed 1,500 copies of Regional Planning 
in the Northwest and circulated all but 20. Mumford an- 
ticipated returning to Portland in May 1940, to deliver 
the commencement address at Reed College and to re- 
examine the region. He cancelled the engagement, how- 
ever, because his interest in planning and architecture 
seemed “the most pusillanimous act in the world” with 
the threat of “Hitlerism triumphant” (Mumford, 1939b, 
pp. 1-2). Ina “world... getting blacker” (p. 1), Mumford 
turned his attention to preparing the nation for a monu- 
mental crusade. 

Mumford never returned to Portland, and the im- 
mediate impact of his work was negligible. The weakness 
of Regional Planning in the Northwest, like all Mumford’s 
writing on regional planning, was his politics. His goal 
was a society of cultured citizens, but experts had to di- 
rect the “groping intelligence and under-lying desires of 
the majority” (Blake, 1990, p. 283) towards new ideals. 


Politics for Mumford, Casey Blake writes, “rested on 
demonstration, not argument, on expert guidance, not 
popular participation, and on assent, not consensus” (p. 
283). The NRC promoted Mumford’s vision, but it never 
moved beyond academia and New Deal agencies. By 
1943 the NRC ceased operations because it failed to gain 
backing from the private sector. That same year, at the 
urging of business leaders, the City hired New York’s 
Robert Moses (who labeled Mumford “an outspoken 
revolutionary” [Caro, 1975, p. 471]) to plan Portland’s 
postwar transition (Abbott, 1993). 

For the most part, Moses’ plan reiterated projects, 
such as Olmsted’s Forest Park proposal, outlined in ear- 
lier plans. He did, however, expand the role of public fa- 
cilities and the auto (MacColl, 1979). “What triumphed 
in wartime Portland was a conception of planning as a 
prelude to civil engineering,” wrote Carl Abbott (1983, 
p. 144). Rather than Mumford’s complex of garden 
cities, Robert Moses’ “engineered city” would guide plan- 
ners in Portland after World War IL. 
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The “Oregon Experiment” in 
Portland 


In the decade after 1945, planning rarely moved be- 
yond the realm of traffic engineering or public works in 
greater Portland. Except for Forest Park, Moses’ major 
civic improvements were never realized, and the quest for 
suburban land often made design guidelines superflu- 
ous. For instance, grocer Fred Meyer, the region’s lead- 
ing retailer, moved his projects outside of Portland if they 
were constrained by planning regulations. The region’s 
rapid suburban growth paralleled the national experi- 
ence, but a distinct uneasiness also took hold. “Jerked by 
the war from an Arcadian existence among flowers and 
firs, it looks back longingly...” Richard Neuberger wrote 
in his exposé on Portland for the Saturday Evening Post 
(1947, p. 23). Residents wanted “their Eden undisturbed” 
(p. 23) and in the midst of an economic boom this gave 
the city “a split personality” (p. 23), according to the fu- 
ture Oregon senator. While Neuberger expressed Port- 
landers’ reluctance to see their city become “a swash- 
buckling, industrial giant” (p. 23), the threat of urban 
sprawl would later engender similar feelings. 

In 1969, exploding urban growth in the Willamette 
Valley pushed Governor Tom McCall to make land use 
planning a “statewide, not merely local, concern” (Mac- 
Coll, 1995, p. 205). Urban pollution, the loss of rich 
farmland to “leap-frog” subdivisions, and a fear that the 
state’s renowned “livability” was in decline all fueled Ore- 
gon’s planning revolution (Abbott, 1983; MacColl, 
1995). McCall, a maverick Republican, voiced the con- 
cerns of both the rural and urban constituents who 
“thought land was too valuable” to let “the ticky-tacky 
treadmill of development” destroy Oregon’s natural re- 
sources (Walth, 1995, p. 246). During his first term 
(1966-1970), McCall pushed Oregon into the forefront 
of environmental reform, and, in 1969, Senate Bill 10 es- 
tablished the nation’s first comprehensive planning act. 
In his second term (1970-1974), McCall renewed his 
planning crusade in the opening address to the 1973 
State Legislature. The former journalist touched a com- 
mon nerve among Oregonians, especially those west of 
the Cascades, by denouncing the “coastal condomania 
and the ravenous rampage of suburbia in the Willamette 
Valley” (DeGrove, 1984, p. 237). Compiling plans was 
not enough to rein in the “grasping wastrels of the land,” 
who “mock Oregon’s status as the environmental model 
for the nation” (p. 237). The Legislature followed Mc- 
Call’s lead and in 1973 passed Senate Bill 100 (SB 100), 
which required local governments to formulate com- 
prehensive plans that met state-mandated goals. 

The new act led to the establishment of statewide 
goals, one of which required designated territorial limits 
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for each city. In Portland the regional Metropolitan Ser- 
vices District (Metro) was directed to manage and design 
an Urban Growth Boundary (UGB), encompassing 24 
cities and portions of three counties.” The implementa- 
tion of SB 100 coincided with a deep recession in the 
Oregon economy. During this period of slowed growth, 
consensus building in Portland faced relatively little 
pressure from development interests. In 1978 voters ap- 
proved a new charter that gave Metro formal powers for 
regional planning. This referendum made Metro the na- 
tion’s only directly elected regional government, con- 
sisting of a 12-member board and an executive officer 
(DeGrove, 1992; Poulsen, 1987). A year later, the State 
accepted Metro’s UGB (which contained 364 square 
miles), and Portland would become the one American 
metropolis that could be described, in James Kunstler’s 
words, as “Lewis Mumford’s dream come true” (Kunst- 
ler, 1993, p. 205). 

SB 100 revolutionized the planning process, but a 
number of obstacles remained before Portland could be- 
come the green city Mumford had envisioned. The UGB 
protected farmlands and forests from urban encroach- 
ment, but within the UGB little had been done to safe- 
guard the natural landscape. Goal 5, one of the 14 State 
goals for planning, requires local governments “to con- 
serve open space and protect natural and historic re- 
sources for future generations” (Oregon State Planning 
Goals, 1994, p. 300). SB 100, however, failed to require 
standardized inventories or methods of data collection, 
resulting in plans of wildly divergent quality. Goal 5 also 
orders a “balancing” between economic and environ- 
mental factors in the review of development proposals, 
but without guidelines, local governments showed 
broad discretion in their decisions. Planning depart- 
ments often relied on volunteers to inventory natural 
areas and even monitor sites after conditions were placed 
on development projects in environmentally sensitive 
areas. 


Metropolitan Greenspaces: 
Renewing the Vision 


As Portland’s economy surged to life in the late 
1980s, growth pressures mounted and Goal 5 became 
the rallying point for activists seeking to protect the 
region’s natural beauty and ecology (Ketcham, 1994). 
Portland Audubon, the region’s most influential envi- 
ronmental organization, took the lead in inventorying 
natural areas for Goal 5. In the early 1980s, Mike Houck, 
Audubon’s urban naturalist, noticed that the remaining 
natural corridors matched many sites identified in the 
Forty-Mile Loop Trust’s plan to complete the Olmsteds’ 
original system of parkways. Houck, however, could 
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barely pursue this finding because of his time commit- 
ments as head of a coalition trying to protect the region’s 
remaining natural areas. 

In 1983, the Clackamas County Commission sold 
Deep Creek Park, a 76-acre wilderness, to a logging com- 
pany for $400,000. The Commission claimed the park 
represented a “luxury” (Kohler, 1983, p. D1) the County 
could no longer afford, and proceeds from the sale 
funded improvements for the County’s remaining parks. 
After this defeat, Houck realized that Portland’s “green 
city” status did not immunize citizens from the con- 
tentious land use issues that drive local politics through- 
out the United States (M. C. Houck, personal commu- 
nication, April 24, 1995). 

The next year, Oaks Bottom, a 160-acre wetland on 
the Willamette River, seemed destined for a similar fate. 
Portland had acquired the willow and cottonwood 
swamp 25 years earlier to create a park in a heavily de- 
veloped area, but the City was considering turning the 
site into either a motocross course or a yacht harbor. 
Houck employed a campaign of stealth and education 
to keep Oaks Bottom natural. First, he made 40 “Oaks 
Bottom Wildlife Refuge” signs and placed them through- 
out the property. Then, at countless public meetings, 
Houck’s advocacy inspired conservationists, key politi- 
cians, and even reluctant business interests to believe 
that this riparian wetland represented a “providential 
gift” (Collins, 1990, p. 14). The persuasive naturalist also 
led scores of field and canoe trips to introduce citizens 
and politicians to the 140 species of birds nesting near 
the central city. In 1988, Mayor Bud Clark, who became 
a heron enthusiast after a Houck canoe trip, led the City 
Council in designating Oaks Bottom as a wildlife refuge 
(Pierce, 1990). 

After this victory, a local foundation awarded Houck 
a grant to setup a Metropolitan Wildlife Refuge System. 
For citizens intent on preserving urban natural areas, 
Houck was a “Modern-day Moses” (Collins, 1990, p. 14) 
with a vision of “the promised land of Portland’s future” 
(p. 14). Houck, however, made it clear that before at- 
tempting to secure the future, civic leaders needed to re- 
visit the past. In a speech to the City Club in 1989, he 
called on his audience to renew an old mission, not 
invent a new one. Natural corridors were essential for 
enhancing biodiversity, but as Olmsted and Mumford 
argued, an interconnected system of natural landscapes 
also enhanced human life (Houck, 1989). In an age of 
communal dissolution, greenways offered a means, 
Houck argued, “to link people together. We need to cul- 
tivate—or renew—a feeling of the landscape. We need to 
rediscover what living here means to us on an intuitive, 
visceral level” (Collins, 1990, p. 11). 

After Houck’s address, Metro’s planning staff inves- 


tigated linking the region’s natural areas witha series of 
greenways. Metro had shown little interest in open-space 
planning until a 1986 study found that local govern- 
ments had generally failed to address the acquisition of 
wilderness preserves or to inventory natural areas. In 
1989, Metro completed a regional park study which 
found that “there was no regional coordination in nat- 
ural area parks and preserves” (Metro, 1992, p. 42). This 
problem manifested itself when a revitalized economy 
spurred growth rates in the late 1980s. By 1990, only Or- 
lando and Atlanta, among metropolitan areas with pop- 
ulations over one million, were growing faster than Port- 
land. In 1990, Metro projected 500,000 new residents by 
2010, which would push the region’s population to 1.7 
million. Caught off guard by the population surge, resi- 
dents feared that “the region’s unique identity” and its 
“livability” would be “compromised” (Houck & Porac- 
sky, 1994, p. 254). 

In response to these concerns, Metro hired Joseph 
Poracsky, a geography professor at Portland State Uni- 
versity, to map the region’s natural lands.* The study 
team mapped 3,600 natural sites totalling 119,000 acres 
in a 602-square-mile area. After Poracsky found that only 
8.5% of the natural land acreage was protected, he co- 
wrote a position paper, Recommendations for a Regional Sys- 
tem of Natural Areas, that set the guidelines for what be- 
came a Metro initiative, Metropolitan Greenspaces 
(Houck & Poracsky, 1994). 

Metro worked closely with Houck in promoting its 
new program. The agency provided Houck with office 
space to conduct public outreach and network develop- 
ment after he helped the agency obtain a $1.1-million 
grant from the Interior Department to establish the 
Greenspaces Program, one of two national demonstra- 
tion projects. Houck remained on loan from Audubon 
and the Wetlands Conservancy from 1989 to 1992. He 
maintained his independence from Metro so that he 
could continue to serve as an advocate and critic of the 
Greenspaces Program (Howe, 1998). In 1991, the first 
Greenspaces brochure introduced the concept of link- 
ing “a mosaic of natural areas into greenspaces, preserv- 
ing wildlife habitat and crafting greenways for animals, 
plants, and people” (Metro, 1991). Metro staff also 
traced the genesis of this initiative to the Olmsteds and 
Lewis Mumford: 


These wild lands are our legacy, remnants of the 
native landscape enjoyed by past generations. But 
very little remains. The metropolitan area’s bur- 
geoning population ... could result in the extinc- 
tion of our most wondrous experiences. Nearly a 
century ago, the Olmsteds, the renowned land- 
scape architects, proposed for us an ambitious 
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scheme of interconnected parks. Three decades 
later, planning visionary Lewis Mumford advo- 
cated a natural areas system for the region.... 
Metropolitan Greenspaces is that renewed vision. 
(Metro, 1991) 


In their advocacy of greenspaces, some enthusiasts 
lost track of time and history. After nearby Vancouver, 
Washington, decided to design a greenway system in 
conjunction with Portland, the project coordinator 
claimed his inspiration came from “Lewis Mumford, 
Portland planner, the first to have a dream of a regional 
system of greenways back in 1903” (Richards, 1991, p. 
B2). Even if planners had difficulty distinguishing be- 
tween Olmsted and Mumford, they had finally come to 
appreciate their solutions for protecting and enhancing 
the region’s natural beauty. 

In 1992, Metro published A Guidebook for Maintaining 
and Enhancing Greater Portland’s Special Sense of Place (Ribe, 
1992), crafted by a team from the University of Oregon’s 
School of Landscape Architecture. The study reprinted 
Mumford’s challenge to the City Club, and followed his 
recommendation to design a “new urban pattern... pro- 
viding a proper distribution” of the three essential land- 
scapes: “the primitive, the rural, and the urban” (Mum- 
ford, 1939a, pp. 18-19). The guidebook presented 10 
illustrated planning principles to “harmonize growth 
patterns with regional landforms” (Ribe, 1992, p. 5). The 
team also recommended a slow expansion of the UGB 
to ensure that future development followed “quality 
growth patterns” (p. 51). 

That July, Metro completed the Greenspaces Mas- 
ter Plan. Based on the discipline of landscape ecology, 
the plan sought to protect and restore the “green infra- 
structure” through land acquisition and regulation 
(Metro, 1992). It took 3 more years of consensus build- 
ing, however, before voters passed a $138.8-million bond 
measure to funda natural land acquisition program.’ In 
1992 voters also approved a home rule charter for Metro 
that gave it a new political legitimacy, including the au- 
thority to write functional plans to which City and 
County plans had to conform. 

In 1994, the Metro Council adopted the Region 2040 
concept to “set the course” (Metro, 1995, p. 1) for re- 
gional planning over a half century. In the future, the 
region’s development would follow a more compact 
form to lessen dependence on the automobile and to 
preserve open space networks. In 1995, the Council de- 
bated three growth concepts to guide Region 2040: Ex- 
pand the UGB by 25%; keep the UGB intact and funnel 
development into centers and corridors with high tran- 
sit use; or channel new growth into satellite cities out- 
side the UGB (Metro, 1994). The Metro Council rejected 
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the Mumfordian concept of satellite cities and voted to 
focus development within a single UGB. Although part 
of his plan was ignored, “the revival of interest in re- 
gional land use planning indicates the continuation of 
Mumford’s legacy: the importance of reorienting ‘place’ 
as a means of social and environmental reform,” writes 
one Mumford scholar (Luccarelli, 1995, p. 220). Toward 
this end, activists have embraced Mumford’s vision to 
move their community in a new direction. Perhaps more 
than his plan, it is Mumford’s conception of life con- 
nected to community and nature that led Neil Gold- 
schmidt, former Portland mayor and governor of Ore- 
gon, to conclude that “Portland is a better city thanks in 
large part to the wisdom and foresight of Lewis Mum- 
ford” (Haar & Kayden, 1982, p. 16). 

Today, Metro oversees an evolving, regional city: 
Wilderness and agricultural greenbelts mark growth 
boundaries; coherent architecture defines commercial 
centers; 140 miles of trails and greenways connect nat- 
ural lands and neighborhoods; and a system of buses, 
trolleys, and light rail lines offers transportation alterna- 
tives to the automobile. By the end of 1997, Metro had 
acquired half the lands listed on the 1995 bond measure 
while using only one third of the approved revenues 
(Hunsberger, 1998). The amenities of this green city are 
matched by its “silicon forest’s” lucrative economic land- 
scape. Portland offers an evolving prototype in a nation 
struggling to accommodate growth (DeGrove, 1994). But 
even here, halfa century elapsed before regional planning 
took hold, and questions about its viability remain. 

The economic dynamism of the region’s silicon for- 
est and its pleasing lifestyle are spurring a heavy in-mi- 
gration that is unlikely to slow in the foreseeable future. 
At the same time, development interests are demanding 
the expansion of the UGB to counter rising urban land 
values (Ehrenhalt, 1997).° The increase in land values has 
placed open space at a premium, and despite Metro’s 
land acquisition program, these sites are being lost atan 
unprecedented rate. According to Howe (1998), “the fact 
that no one can say just how much has been lost high- 
lights a fundamental weakness in Metro’s planning 
agenda” (p. 67). 

In part, Metro is a victim of its own success. The 
progress made in land acquisition could lead to the per- 
ception that natural resource protection is a moot point, 
when, in fact, Metro is struggling to implement the Met- 
ropolitan Greenspaces Plan. In Region 2040, planners des- 
ignated 16,000 acres of environmentally sensitive land 
as unbuildable. Yet, until Metro adopted provisions for 
protecting floodplains and water quality (Title 3 of the 
Urban Growth Management Functional Plan) in June 
1998, there were no regulatory means to enforce this di- 
rective, and local governments were given 18 months to 
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realign their plans to fit Metro’s vision. Since 1990, 1,100 
housing units have been constructed on floodplains 
within the UGB. With the region’s development pres- 
sures, construction on sensitive habitats will continue 
unless funds and technical assistance are invested to im- 
plement the Metropolitan Greenspaces Plan. “Metro- 
politan Portland faces the very real prospect,” Howe 
(1998) contends, “of becoming a densely developed re- 
gion that is devoid of wildlife and subject to the vagaries 
of nature including floods and mudslides” (p. 71). 

The problem plaguing Metro parallels the inherent 
weakness of Mumford’s regionalism: Regional planning 
postulated by experts cannot succeed without a recipro- 
cal effort at the local level. Activists such as Mike Houck 
helped Metro set a new agenda, but the Portland model 
will remain in question until the “critical problem,” 
which Mumford identified in 1939, becomes more cen- 
tral to the local and regional planning process. “The criti- 
cal problem is redistributing population in places of 
maximum advantage for life: in sites that are physically 
healthy and stimulating, with a sufficient underpinning 
of natural resources, with a sufficient supply of social 
facilities and cultural institutions” (Mumford, 1939a, 
p. 18). 

Despite its limitations, Mumford’s genius remains 
relevant because he tied human well-being to the mys- 
tery of life. He floated many thoughtful abstractions, but 
his basic theorem never extended too far from reality. In 
an age devoted to consumption, technology, and engi- 
neering, Mumford advocated the art of design to solve 
the complex problems of urbanization and to initiate a 
renewal of American culture. Communities designed 
around the constructs of nature can sustain ecological 
health while humans confront a complexity, balance, 
and force they can neither replicate nor fully compre- 
hend. In its essence, Mumford’s conception of regional 
planning offers the “myth of life” (Williams, 1990, p. 45). 
This option still remains viable, Mumford wrote in his 
first book, provided “we ignore all fake utopias and so- 
cial myths that have proved either so sterile or disas- 
trous” (Mumford, 1922, p. 300). 


NOTES 


1. Mumford’s concept of the “good life” came from the tra- 
dition of public humanism dating back to Aristotle. 
““Men come together in cities,’ said Aristotle, ‘in order to 
live: they remain together to live the good life’” (Mum- 
ford, 1938b, p. 492). 

2. Regional planning reappeared in Portland in 1957 when 
planners and office-holders in the three metropolitan 
counties in Oregon (Multnomah, Clackamas, and Wash- 
ington) and Clark County, Washington, formed the vol- 
untary Portland Metropolitan Planning Commission 


(1957-1966). The Commission’s cooperative efforts gar- 
nered federal funds for studies, but it remained primarily 
a research organization with little power. For more on the 
history of regional planning in Portland, see Poulsen 
(1987) and DeGrove (1992). 

3. Houck and Esther Lev were instrumental in organizing 
the Friends and Advocates of Urban Natural Areas 
(FAUNA). Members represented watershed protection 
groups advocating the preservation and enhancement of 
open spaces and fish and wildlife habitat in the areas 
where they lived. Houck also was responsible for organiz- 
ing four “Country in the City” symposiums at Portland 
State University between 1988 and 1991. Over 2,000 peo- 
ple listened to experts in the fields of ecology, recreation, 
planning, and landscape architecture share their knowl- 
edge of how to design programs to preserve and enhance 
urban natural areas. 

4. Natural areas were defined as self-sustaining plant and 
animal communities largely devoid of man-made struc- 
tures. “Working landscapes” such as tree plantations, golf 
courses, and agricultural areas were not included. 

5. In November 1992, a referendum to secure $200 million 
in general obligation bonds for acquiring sites identified 
in the Metropolitan Greenspaces Plan failed. After the de- 
feat, Metro initiated a $138.8-million bond campaign for 
land acquisition. The late Bill Naito, a leading developer, 
headed a “blue ribbon” committee to promote the initia- 
tive. This time the acquisition sites were listed and prior- 
itized on the ballot. The measure passed in 1995 with over 
60% of the vote. 

6. In 1997, Metro voted to designate as urban reserves 
18,000 acres of land outside the UGB (equivalent to 8% of 
the land within the current boundary). The urban reserves 
will be incorporated into the UGB in the near future; 
5,359 acres were so added in December 1998, to comply 
with state law requiring that UGBs contain a 20-year sup- 
ply of buildable land. For more on this issue, see Egan 
(1996) and Ehrenhalt (1997). 
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